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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

JULY, 1921 

AN ONLOOKER IN UPPER SILESIA 

BY SANFORD GRIFFITH 

The application of democratic methods, as a plebiscite in 
regions where such institutions are unknown, has produced 
strange results in Central Europe. I visited Upper Silesia be- 
fore and during the plebiscite, March 20th, to find out how the 
plebiscite ideal worked in application. In East and West 
Prussia, where the Germans had a large majority, it had been 
parodied by the Prussian authorities. How would it work here 
where Germans and Polish sympathizers were about evenly 
divided? 

For nearly two years, plebiscite preparations were made by 
parties who never really wanted it. The German Government 
proposed to keep these provinces, whatever the people there 
might want, on the simple ground that the region is essential to 
Germany's economic life. The Poles wanted the coal on the 
same grounds, backing their pretensions by flimsy historical 
arguments. 

The French, too, who presided at the Upper Silesian plebi- 
scite, were sceptical of any democratic idea introduced since the 
French Revolution, and above all, were opposed to pervasive ideas 
which might be turned to the advantage of their late enemies. 

The day of the plebiscite, despite the gloomy predictions of 
everybody, passed off with a calm and correctness which might 
well be copied in elections anywhere. At the twenty-odd polling 
places I visited in as many different towns, I found that some 
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ninety-five per cent of the population registered had quietly 
voted. 

The real parody of the spirit of the plebiscite — a free deter- 
mination of peoples — came before and after. Both Poles and 
Germans used every weapon of propaganda from gold to dyna- 
mite to convert or to constrain the population to their way of 
thinking. 

The Poles are for the most part peasants on the large estates, 
and miners. The remainder of the population is the German 
overlord-class, and comprises the land- and mine-owners, the 
manufacturers, and an army of omnipresent functionaries. 

Curiously enough, social issues at no time came to the fore- 
ground during the plebiscite. Upper Silesia in this respect is 
very backward. Over sixty per cent of the la,nd is owned by 
some seven princes and landlords, and these are aimong the fifteen 
richest men in Germany. The peasants live in almost feudal 
relations to their lord. They receive a wage not over half of that 
paid in some other parts of Germany. The condition of the 
Polish miners is almost as bad. Wages here before the war were 
thirty per cent lower than elsewhere in Germany. To visit these 
mining towns to-day makes a painful impression. The workers 
are badly housed. The children were barefoot at the beginning 
of March, and show retarded development from three years of 
malnutrition. 

The democratic ideal in a plebiscite presumes not only that 
order be maintained at the polls, but that the people voting 
know approximately what sort of government they want. Both 
Germans and Poles, however, conducted their propaganda on the 
presumption that the people did not know. Instead of giving 
them political ideas however they played up their aversions. 
The keynote of the entire campaign was hatred. Germans and 
Poles were very much like two bankrupts who each imagined 
that he could patch up his business by proving the bankruptcy 
of the other. The vote therefore was less a positive political 
affirmation than a popular expression of what the people did not 
want to be. 

The nature of this propaganda gives a clue to the degree of 
political development of the inhabitants. Neither Germans nor 
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Poles introduced abstract political ideas such as freedom of speech, 
local government, and the like. Both made their main appeal 
on economic grounds. Successful German propaganda showed 
the shrinkage in the buying power of the Polish mark as compared 
with the German. Posters which pictured the more or less 
imaginary" prosperity of the Upper Silesians living in neat little 
German houses, while across the way a poor Pole sat disconso- 
lately on a manure pile with only a tumbled-down thatch, were 
less convincing. The natives of Upper Silesia were accustomed 
to see Polish farmers at markets, and knew that at least condi- 
tions on the other side were not much worse than at home. 

The Poles stopped at no material appeal. They pictured the 
poor Pole crushed down by a mighty weight of German taxes and 
war reparations. Another poster showed a butcher wearing a 
spiked helmet, sharpening a knife for a calf standing by with the 
inscription under it : " Only a stupid calf walks in to the slaughter." 
The Poles circulated the article of the peace-terms which re- 
quired the Germans to replace cows and other cattle. Dr. 
Korfanty, in contrast, recklessly promised the Polish supporter 
free cows, free land, and whatever else took their fancy at the 
moment. 

Practically no emphasis however was put upon social issues. 
Both the German and Polish Governments avoided them. The 
natives, too, have finally gone off in a political frenzy without 
asking themselves what change this or that government would 
bring into the ownership of mines and land or the improvement 
of working conditions. The Poles, however, circulated one effec- 
tive poster, borrowed no doubt from the French Revolution, show- 
ing the peasant crushed down by a plank upon which stood a 
Lutheran pastor, a German Jewish banker and a Prussian officer. 

The strongest Polish appeal has been the religious one. They 
picture the Polish White Virgin protecting Upper Silesian chil- 
dren in the folds of her cloak from a mad ape wearing a Prussian 
helmet. Another shows a friendly old bishop welcoming his 
children to Polish soil "made holy by the blood of a thousand 
martyrs," as one effective pamphlet concludes. 

Religion plays the largest part in the political life of the Poles. 
Even Communist meetings in Upper Silesia, where Moscow should 
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supply the guiding Soviet star, have been broken up in dis- 
putes as to whether the White Mother of God (the Polish Virgin) 
or the Black one (German) has superior powers. The former is 
usually more popular because it is known that she understands 
only prayers in Polish, and hence is attentive to appeals in the 
local dialect. No Communist would think, for example, of not 
taking his children to be baptized or of not sending them to 
communion. Outside Communists hoped that they could in- 
duce the Poles to register a vote of protest by putting in a ballot 
for Moscow. But the religious issue predominated, and most 
Upper Silesian Polish communists voted Catholic Polish. 

Hatred has been the key-note of propaganda in Upper Silesia. 
The result of two years of agitation has been to intensify racial 
differences to a point where it is becoming impossible for German 
and Polish sympathizers to work side by side. Where the Ger- 
mans have a majority they are ousting the Poles. In towns 
such as Beuthen, where they are about equally divided, they live 
in constant fear of one another. 

The people have developed a hearty fear as well as hatred for 
each other. During the day of the plebiscite I found the various 
military missions overloaded with appeals for help from people 
who expected hourly to be murdered. Nearly every village re- 
quested the Allies to grant them a division of troops the day of 
the plebiscite. Oftentimes both Poles and Germans sought help. 

"Everybody in Upper Silesia is armed," a British district com- 
mander remarked to me. "Whether we raid German or Polish 
houses we collect a pile of arms." He showed me the list of a 
day's haul which comprised nine heavy machine-guns, three 
trench-morters, and several bushels of hand-grenades. "All 
these were preparations for the plebiscite, and would no doubt 
have been used had we not doubled our garrisons," the officer 
added with a laugh. 

The British Colonel wore several rows of war-medals, but 
assured us that he had never been under such constant strain 
as on this Silesian front. 

While we were chatting with him the day before the plebiscite, 
at least a dozen appeals came in for help. From one village two 
delegations, one Polish and the other German, came at almost 
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the same time asking to be saved from each, other. "We are 
being murdered. Help us before it is too late," was their com- 
mon cry. The first delegation consisted of two husky Polish 
miners who fumbled their caps. Each looked appealingly to the 
other to be spokesman. "But how many killed are there?" the 
Colonel always insisted. The miners finally admitted that as 
yet there were none, but that there might be many. 

The German plebiscite chairman made an eloquent appeal for 
a company of soldiers to protect his house from frightful Polish 
bands. " But is your house actually being stormed? " the Colonel 
questioned. "Not yet," the chairman admitted, but pointed 
out that there were several groups of Poles on the streets. 
"Were you in the army?" the Colonel asked. The man ad- 
mitted that he was. "Then you should know that a standing 
army is not attacking," the Colonel answered reassuringly. 

One of the German delegations we saw was of Poles who had 
been identified with the German frontier police, the so-called 
German " Stosstrupps." They therefore feared their fellow 
Polish citizens. There had been four brothers. Two of them had 
been killed during the past month by bombs thrown in through 
their parlor window. The Colonel, however, made it clear that 
he did not intend to supply British body-guards for German 
assault-troops any more than he did for Polish, and promised 
them support only when their lives were actually menaced. 

The terrorization in Upper Silesia was a reality which was 
bound to influence the plebiscite. The country, with a wide 
assortment of conflicting jurisdictions, has become an eldorado 
for highwaymen from both Germany and Poland who welcomed 
a democratic plebiscite as the one assuring them the greatest 
freedom for their own operations. But there are also political 
causes for discontent. The bitterness of the Upper Silesian Poles 
against Prussia is much like that of the Irish of South Ireland 
against the English. They regard the latter as the outsiders. 
They it is who hold all the public offices, who collect the taxes, 
who recruited for the army, and who are the foremen on the large 
estates and the mines. They too are Protestants, and oblige 
the natives to contribute to the maintenance of Protestant 
churches. 
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This latent hostility began to take positive form only under 
Bismarck's restrictions of the local Polish dialect and his vigorous 
German colonization policy. It deepened under the heavy war 
burdens and was fanned into flame after the armistice by agitation 
from all sides. The region was dominated and terrorized by so- 
called frontier defense armies, which were actually the remnants 
of the old Prussian army partly subsidized if not directed by a 
German Socialist Government. They were really intent on 
taking out on the Poles what they were unable to give the French. 
These bands made no distinction between the local Poles, many 
of whom had been loyal German soldiers throughout the war, 
and the neighboring Poles. They brutally suppressed Polish 
sympathies wherever they found them, with the result that they 
embittered an entire population which had been passive under 
Prussian rule. 

I called upon Dr. Korfanty, the Polish Plebiscite Commissioner, 
on my arrival at Beuthen. He has his headquarters at the Hotel 
Lomnitz. It could be recognized by the fact that there are always 
a number of old American army cars before the door doing 
Polish courier service. 

A group of surly, strong-armed men, unwashed and collarless, 
eyed me suspiciously as I passed. Others with bulging hip- 
pockets lounged out of the neighboring wine-room at the first 
notice. No one passes up the stairs without a signed credential. 

The disused elevator-shaft was incased in heavy wire-netting. 
This was to discourage visitors from throwing bombs up the shaft. 
The railing, too, was wired for the same reason. At the top floor 
was a heavy iron gate. Behind this was the retreat of Dr. Kor- 
fanty. But to reach his office it was necessary to pass through 
a series of corridors and two other offices. 

Finally I was in the presence of the Polish defender of Polish 
ambition and the head of the Polish campaign in Upper Silesia. 
One could not fail to observe that there was an intentional sim- 
plicity about this office. There was a broken-down washstand, a 
slop-jar, several tables piled high with papers, and a few remnants 
of food strewn here and there. A large map, showing historic 
frontiers of Poland extending across Europe, adorned one wall. 
There was a cheap print of Kosciuszko receiving a Polish flag 
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alongside it. I noticed that Dr. Korfanty's windows were also 
heavily wired, undoubtedly to stop bombs which might be tossed 
from across the way. 

Dr. Korfanty gave something the impression of a prisoner in 
a self -constructed cell. He had an unwholesome pallor, and a 
certain heaviness of gesture which goes with life-timers. He 
admitted that he was convinced he would be murdered at sight 
were he to appear on the streets of Beuthen. 

His explanations of the Polish case and of the methods used in 
Upper Silesia were more astute than convincing. He attacked 
the Germans for terrorization. When one of his guests suggested 
that the Poles might also have used similar methods, Dr. Kor- 
fanty only half denied the charge, saying modestly, "We do not 
pretend to be angels." When charged with spending large sums 
of money for propaganda purposes Korfanty replied indignantly, 
" We are honest in our propaganda. We have not spent nearly 
as much money as the Germans. What's more, I've never put 
my name to anything compromising." 

Korfanty takes particular pains with foreign correspondents. 
Before the pressure of business became too great, he made him- 
self familiar with the writing of the man he was to meet, and casu- 
ally referred to one of his articles in the course of conversation. 
During interviews, his secretary will sometimes burst hastily in 
with a telegram of some new German atrocity. The night I 
was first there a telegram, brought at the opportune moment, 
read that Germans at a frontier-town had held up a train of 
Polish plebiscite voters. 

No visit to the Lomnitz is complete without meeting Moritz, 
the faithful wolf-dog of Korfanty. When his master opens the 
door of an adjoining room this beast dashes out with a fierce 
growl ready to attack the calf of any unfriendly visitor. A timid 
Dutch journalist decided to placate him with a pat and a "nice 
doggy," but Dr. Korfanty pulled him back with a warning, 
"Don't touch him. He bit a French journalist the other day." 

Whether an Upper Silesian feels himself a Pole or a German is 
entirely a matter of environment. If he is an educated man and 
made a living by a profession in Upper Silesia or elsewhere in 
Germany, he must have effaced his early Polish training, because 
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as such he cannot advance as teacher, lawyer or priest. An 
architect at Beuthen told me that he had met so many obstacles 
with a Polish-sounding name that he had finally felt obliged to 
change it. A Catholic priest at Deutsch Piakar described the 
misery of his Upper Silesian boyhood in changing from one world 
to the other. "During my early years at home," he said, "I 
heard nothing but the native Polish dialect. Then I was put 
into school, a typical Prussian one taught by an outsider (Prus- 
sian) who didn't understand a word of our dialect. We did not 
understand German, but were not permitted to speak a word 
of anything else. Those early years of study were a nightmare. 
I found the same discrimination against us even in the church. 
Instead of being permitted to remain here in the region I was 
sent to a poor Berlin parish. Natives of the region in the Prus- 
sian system had no chance of advancing and rarely of getting 
posts in the region. Their only hope on selling their souls was 
to find a subordinate post somewhere else in Germany." 

This priest was to all appearances a cultivated German student. 
He was open in criticizing the unscrupulous propaganda methods 
used by both sides. It was evident, however, that he had revolted 
against the old system and that he regarded the plebiscite of 
that day as the beginning of freedom. He took us up a large hill 
back of the church. We passed by a holy shrine to which natives 
come from miles about to adore. I thought his mind was upon 
this, but no, he took us up to the top and pointed to a little 
stream winding in among the hills below. Beyond it were a few 
cottages and huts. "There is the frontier, and that is Poland's," 
he said. 

Urbanek is for the Germans in Upper Silesia what Korfanty is 
for the Polish sympathizers. He too is a native of the region and 
is just as fanatical in his German solidarity as the Polish armored 
knight of Beuthen is in his. He is supposed, however, to be 
more scrupulous in his methods. His headquarters were in 
Kattowitz. 

I visited him two days after the plebiscite. As his hotel has 
been raided twice by Polish enthusiasts, he too has resorted to 
barricade methods. A large iron door with a grill at the top now 
opens cautiously when visitors apply. 
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Urbanek's office also was at the end of an intricate corridor, so 
that any enemy trying to reach him would have to pass over the 
dead bodies of some hundred and twenty-two stenographers, 
tract-writers and messenger boys. 

The Leitmotif of all German propagandists in Upper Silesia 
is Polish atrocities. Urbanek received us joyfully, reassuring us 
that he had an entirely new stock of stories for us. While await- 
ing the legal adviser, I looked about the room. It was in severe 
simplicity, like that of Korfanty. There was not, however, the 
conscious simplicity symbolized by dirty breakfast dishes that I 
had found by the hero of Beuthen. Dr. Urbanek had his desk 
cleared for action, and gave the impression of being a highly 
efficient functionary. He, like Dr. Korfanty, is a native of the 
region, using propagandist weapons with an elegance and astute- 
ness which the usual propagandist from Brandenburg could 
hardly have used. 

The legal adviser finally came in with two large folders of 
affidavits — "all crimes which have been committed by the Poles 
in the last ten days," he explained to us. But I had not time 
to wait. He therefore passed them over to me so that I might 
feel how heavy they were. 

At this moment there was a dramatic cry. "My people of 
Anhalt are being massacred." A young man in clergymen's 
stock came into the room. His face was tense, and his eyes a 
trifle protruding from fear. In a nervous, high voice he began 
his tale. From time to time his companion, also a pastor from 
Kattowitz, chimed in with a note of resignation, as much as to 
say, " God's will be done." That the little Protestant colony of 
Anhalt was being massacred seemed to us very probable in view 
of the uprising there a year before when Polish bands burned 
down half the village. We therefore listened sympathetically, 
determined to do anything we could to bring the matter to the 
attention of the French authorities. 

The massacre, however, reduced itself to threats and menaces, 
and a fear that something might happen. The only real violence 
was from a Pole who had waved a pistol in an unpleasantly sug- 
gestive fashion under the pastor's nose when he left town the day 
before. 
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The village of Anhalt is a little group of some three hundred 
Protestants, an old Saxon colony originally in the midst of a hos- 
tile Catholic Poland but transplanted here by Frederick the 
Great. Now it is again the centre of a hostile Catholic people 
who threaten to take revenge for Prussian bureaucratic oppres- 
sion upon this harmless, peaceful community. We took the 
pastor with us to the Interallied Commission at Oppeln. Since 
my last visit I have been told that the colony has felt obliged to 
flee for safety. 

Anything seemed possible the day of the plebiscite. The 
Allied commanders had told us that they had tanks and troops 
ready to move, and expected bloodshed. Appeals for help were 
coming in by the hundreds. One of these made repeatedly 
throughout the night seemed urgent enough to the commander 
to cause him to send a couple of trucks full of French troops to 
the rescue. The French lieutenant commanding asked me to 
join him as interpreter. We found a trembling German plebiscite 
committee member. It appears that during the night a Polish 
band had broken down his door and threatened to kill him for 
having supposedly denounced the movements of one of their 
Sokols. But this had happened at two in the morning, and we 
arrived on the spot about ten o'clock. The appeal for a com- 
pany of troops seemed a trifle late. It was finally reduced to a 
humble request from the German inhabitants that Polish boys 
be kept off the streets during the day. "What are their parents 
for?" asked the French lieutenant innocently. 

The German Commissioner at Beuthen promised us any num- 
ber of atrocities. We therefore agreed to take a turn with him, 
and cover the plebiscite much as a police-reporter does a day's 
beat. 

He took us to the villages about Deutsch Piakar, a German 
frontier town, and began a futile search for atrocities. We found 
a German who asserted that he had not been permitted to vote. 
After getting the support of the six local policemen, although 
there was no indication that the Poles used force to keep him 
away, the German Commissioner took him triumphantly to the 
polls. 

This, after all, was not an atrocity, and the German Commis- 
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sioner felt that our day was not what it should have been. As 
we neared Deutsch Piakar he pointed to a group of boys dressed 
in their Sunday-best, and whispered triumphantly, "Polish 
assault troops." "But I see no arms," I objected incredulously. 
"They all have pistols in their pockets," the Commissioner as- 
sured me. The British answered a German appeal for help from 
a Polish assault troop. When troops arrived on the spot they 
found an assault troop, — a squad of young Poles playing football. 

But violence there has been and will continue to be. Villages 
which have a large majority in Germany, as in East-Prussia, will 
make life intolerable for Polish sympathizers who live there. 

Nearby was the estate of Tillie Winckler, one of the largest 
land and mine owners of the region. We discovered that his 
property had not been in the least disturbed by the miners even 
though he had openly declared his German sympathies. He was 
fairly popular among the workers then. Many of the German 
foremen were also not molested. Several Germans, however, 
who were particularly unpopular had been pitched out of their 
houses that day. 

I would conclude, therefore, that the hostility among the min- 
ers and peasants has no direct social significance, and only a 
secondary political one. It is primarily personal, and directed 
against Prussian officials who made themselves particularly 
disliked. 

No frontiers have, as I write, been given to Upper Silesia. Un- 
rest continues, and the Allies find themselves under the necessity 
of keeping garrisons there. The plebiscite was not decisive 
enough in the industrial triangle to make a division purely in 
line with popular will a practical one. 

From these difficulties, however, it should not be concluded 
that a democratic method such as a plebiscite has no place in 
settling frontier questions among backward peoples. In Upper 
Silesia the plebiscite had the positive result of showing the world 
that a million Poles refuse to remain with Prussia. This discord 
the Germans themselves would never have admitted. That 
they choose to join Poland should settle, and undoubtedly will 
settle according to both British and French plans, the fate of 
Pless and Rybnik. Here the people by a large majority want to 
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go Polish. Through their will, demonstrated in. the plebiscite, 
and from nothing else, Poland has claims to them. 

The same plebiscite proved the emptiness of Polish claims 
west of the Oder, and to the region including and north of Oppeln. 
It does not, however, settle the real matter of discord, the 
industrial triangle. Here both Germans and Poles have good 
claims. But it is certain that neither the German nor Polish 
solutions would give sufficient security and order for successful 
exploitation of the region unless the rights of minorities, who are 
bound to remain there, are fully protected in the original spirit of 
justice which inspired the plebiscite. 

Sanford Griffith. 



